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Cathedral Schools: The Apogee of the Scholasticus
Perhaps the most important thing about Western higher education was that it re-
sponded with alacrity to the growing urbanization, social differentiation, political and
economic struggles, and recovery of the written science and philosophy of the classical
tradition of Graeco-Roman civilization. Institutionally, this response was symbolized
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries by the rise and spread of the cathedral schools,
which were basically oriented to urban life and to professional competence rather than
to purely sacred purposes:
The most significant development from our point of view was the emer-
gence of specialist groups in the legal, medical and philosophical fields. These
subjects had been brilliantly studied during the Carolingian period and even
earlier; but knowledge of them had been confined to a few remarkable individ-
uals. With the tenth century, however, the number of these individuals had
increased, and by the eleventh, they were sufficiently numerous and sufficiently
organized to constitute professional groups recognisably similar to their modern
counterparts.9
Once again, as in Sumerian, Egyptian, and Graeco-Roman civilizations, we find
that the stress on professional purpose and on the social organization of professional
groups was an essential factor in the creation of new and innovative educational
institutions. Bolgar makes this point exceptionally clear with respect to the spectacular
growth of cathedral schools between 1050 and 1150:
They all served professional rather than strictly religious aims. Even the
education they offered to those whose careers were to lie within the Church was
primarily technical in character. For theology, especially the philosophical
theology of the twelfth century, Canon Law, and the niceties of ecclesiastical
administration must in the last analysis be regarded as professional interests. And
in addition they seem to have drawn into their classrooms an appreciable
number of those who intended to spend their lives in definitely lay pursuits, in
legal work, medicine, or municipal and feudal business. Their fundamentally
non-religious character was long masked, however, by the fact that their students
were all supposed to be clerics.10
So these institutions, these cathedral schools, which had long been primarily
devoted to elementary training in Latin, as befitted the propaedeutic purposes of
earlier centuries, now became advanced professional schools in the formative period of
Western civilization. Some even went further and specialized in particular professions
as the teachers themselves developed particular professional specialties.
Tlie Professional Disciplines
In the early Middle Ages some of the monastic and cathedral schools had taught
elements of law, medicine, and theology along with the liberal arts, without much
9Bolgar op. cit., p. 132.
10Ibid.,pp. 194-195.